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SULLIVAN'S EXPEDITION TO STATEN ISLAND 
IN 1777. 

Extract from the Diary of Captain Andrew Lee. 

contributed bt stewart peaboe. 

After the close of the Bevolutionary "War, Capt. Andrew 
Lee, from whose diary the following extract is taken, settled 
at N'anticoke, in the Wyoming Valley, six miles below Wilkes- 
Barre", Pennsylvania, where he died. In a letter from Lan- 
caster, dated February 5, 1807, Judge John Joseph Henry 
thus wrote to Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, regarding 
Captain Lee: — 

Washington Lee, esq., the gentleman who makes the ap- 
plication, is the eldest son of Capt. Andrew Lee, who, accord- 
ing to my best remembrance, served in Hazen's regiment from 
its origin in the previous part of the war on the northern 
frontier. Our knowledge of each other happened in 1779. 
My military friends uniformly spoke of him (then, as now, I 
was disabled from service, and cannot, therefore, speak from 
my own knowledge) as an active and valiant officer. He was 
particularly useful, it was said, as a partisan in that species 
of warfare which you know at that time and in that quarter 
was necessary and peculiarly hazardous. Capt. A. Lee pos- 
sessed a handsome estate in Pennsylvania. There was another 
Capt. Lee (I think William) of Hazen's regiment, a cousin of 
A. Lee, a native of Vermont or New York State, w T ho did 
good service to our cause in instances which required shrewd 
address, and undaunted courage to execute. Men in a sub- 
altern station, such as these gentlemen held, are not histori- 
cally blazoned. Their merits live only in the memories of 
their compatriots. This family of the Lees, which is numer- 
ous and very extended, had their principal seats on the heads 
of the Susquehanna within Pennsylvania, and the Mohawk 
in New York State. A third Capt. Lee of this family known 
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to me at an early age, who in the course of the war, as sub- 
sequently informed, evinced much patriotic resolution, resided 
on the west branch of the Susquehanna some miles above 
Sunbury, the county town of Northumberland. He was 
named John, and was the uncle of Andrew. His dwelling 
was not very distant from a place formerly known as " Free- 
land's mills." The infamous and bloody incursion of Butler 
and Brandt at the head of a banditti, composed principally 
of Tories and Indians, in 1778, had not only wasted, but de- 
populated the charming district of Wyoming, the exterior 
settlement of the whites, but its effects extended down to 
Freeland's. Even the inhabitants of Sunbury, which was 
populous, panic struck, if they had the means, deserted their 
homes for the security of the interior. John Lee stood firm. 
Freeland's, known since as Freeland, fort was tolerably well 
stockaded. Here the dwellers of the vicinity, from various 
causes unable to fly, sought refuge. In the best of my recol- 
lection Freeland's fort was attacked and taken in the winter 
of 1779-80 by a horde of some hundreds of such as formed 
the mass which invaded "Wyoming in the preceding year. 
On this occasion, however, it is said the party was commanded 
by a gentleman of humane feelings, clothed in British uni- 
form, who did all that could be done with such troops to 
restrain their savage brutality, but in vain. There was some- 
thing like an armistice and accord of protection. A despicable 
and indiscriminate plunder ensued, which was succeeded by 
a massacre of the aged and young men, women and children, 
as base and dastardly as that of Wyoming, though of less 
import as to numbers. Thence these savages proceeded to the 
house of Capt. John Lee. His money chest, which was not 
empty, was the primary object. The enemy, guided, it is 
likely, by the instructions of the — - or tory neighbors, on 
entering made directly for the apartment (through the midst 
of the family) where the chest lay without injury to any one. 
Marauding followed. Capt. John Lee, as the story goes, re- 
turning from his labor in the woods or fields, unawares was 
shot down near the house. Two of his sons, beardless boys, 
were slaughtered at the threshold. His wife, an amiable 
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woman, with, a suckling in her arms, and four other children 
were led away captives. Two miles from the house the babe's 
brains were dashed against a tree, the tears and wailings of 
Mrs. Lee for her infant, in that or the next day, caused a 
silence to her grief the application of the barbarous hatchet. 
The survivors of this miserable and forlorn family (two girls 
and two boys, none of them above twelve years old), were 
held in Indian bondage till 1784-85. The two latter, Robert 
and Thomas, I have been informed have of late years been 
honored by the general government with military command. 
The particulars of this story, which are numerous, very pa- 
thetic, and interesting, derived to me from Rebecca, one of the 
children. My father, when a delegate to Congress, in 1784-5 
(I cannot recollect date exactly), coming homeward from New 
York to Lancaster, found the returning captive desolate, un- 
friended, and moneyless. He brought her to his own house, 
and the kindness of my blessed mother in a few months re- 
stored her to society, and her relations. I am fearful this 
hint may convey to you an idea disadvantageous to the father 
of my young friend. It should not, though in those hard 
times the charges of travelling were exorbitant, and money 
not easily obtained, that benevolent and kind-hearted man, 
Capt. A. Lee, made three journeys into the country of the 
Senecas, &c, in search of his uncle's children. The first jour- 
ney produced the recovery of Eebecca (my informant), whom 
he brought to Albany, clothed her, and furnished her with 
money, perhaps from the paucity of his own funds, too scantily 
to travel to the Susquehanna. He retrode his way from Al- 
bany, and by a considerable ransom redeemed another of the 
children. A third voyage throughout the extent of the 
Mohawk River, Oneida, Ontario, and Erie Lakes, in pursuit 
of the wandering owner of the captives, at a great charge, 
obtained a third of these orphans. Thomas, the youngest and 
last, came in a few years later. 

Extract from Diary of Captain Andrew Lee. 
On the 21st of August, 1777, Gen. Sullivan at the head of 
a detachment of about 1000 men of his division marched 
Vol. hi.— 12 
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from his encampment near Morristown at 2 o'clock p. m.,and 

crossed the river over to Staten Island, by sunrise on 

the 22d inst. at Decker's ferry, and dividing his corps into two 
brigades, one under the command of Brig.-Gen. Smallwood, 
the other commanded by Brig.-Gen. De Borre headed by him- 
self, that detachment under Smallwood he ordered to suppress 
and take Gen. Skinner in his quarters on the upper end of the 
island, but the guide deceiving them they did not succeed in 
their main design. Nevertheless, they took several prisoners, 
and some valuable stores, and it is said his military chest. 
That part of the army commanded by Be Borre, after marching 
two miles up into the island, filed off to the right, and pro- 
ceeded down to the New Blazing Star [ferry], where they sur- 
prised and took Col. Bartin, with some other prisoners of the 
new corps, who made no stand after discharging their pieces, 
but took to their heels and ran into the marshes, where many 
of them concealed themselves. Whilst this business was per- 
forming, Gen. Smallwood bent his course downwards, and 
passing De Borre took to the forks of the road, and passed him 
in the rear, and proceeded down through Richmond to the Old 
Blazing Star [ferry] in order to repass the river, leaving many 
of his men behind, who were incapable by fatigue to keep up, 
many of whom afterwards fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Maj. Powell, who was in the rear, Capt. Herrin, Lieut. Camp- 
bell, Lieut. Anderson, Ensign Hall, and Mr. Hall, a sergeant 
major, being in a house, were surprised by the enemy and 
made prisoners, except Powell, who was slain. Lieut. Camp- 
bell wounded and lost his arm. Gen. Sullivan, having given 
the necessary orders respecting the removal of the boats from 
Decker's ferry down to the Old Blazing Star, resolved imme- 
diately to follow the first division of his army to that place, 
and embark the troops on board of the boats which he ex- 
pected to meet him in consequence of his orders to that effect. 
But some accident happening the boats they did not arrive, 
and he was obliged to wait the tedious opportunity of three 
boats which lay at the ferry for the crossing of both divisions. 
This delay he justly apprehended would be attended with ill 
consequences, as he had received information of the enemy 
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being in motion, and would undoubtedly harass his rear. 
He, therefore, ordered a picket of 100 men taken from the 
rear, commanded by Maj. Tillard, and Capt. Carlisle and my- 
self to secure the boats and cover the embarkation of the 
troops. About 5 o'clock p. m. the troops being nearly all 
over except our picket, a wagon was ordered back to take any 
of the men that might be still on the road, with directions to 
proceed as far back as Richmond. But before he had gone 
half a mile he espied the van of the English army in full 
march. I immediately returned and informed Captain Car- 
lisle, upon which he formed the picket as quick as possible to 
form troops as much fatigued as they were, they having 
marched 30 miles without any refreshment. In the mean 
time Maj. Tillard went forward in order to view the number 
of the enemy, and finding them to exceed ours ran to the 
place of embarkation, in order to stop the boats which were 
just then leaving the shore. Col. Smith, who was in one of 
them, did not think proper to reland, upon which Maj. Tillard 
applied to Maj. Stewart to know if he would support the 
picket with what force of his remained on shore. But not re- 
ceiving any answer from him he returned to the picket which 
he [had ?] represented to Maj. Stewart must unavoidably be 
cut off by superior numbers, without his assistance. On his 
arrival he found the picket disposed in a manner he did not 
think proper to alter. The enemy immediately heaving in 
sight the firing began, but the ground not favoring our small 
party, we were compelled to retreat in disorder, as the enemy 
had outstretched us on the right, and must have surrounded 
us had we kept our position. On our right we fell in with 
Maj. Stewart, who had, without giving Maj. Tillard notice, 
formed his party in our rear, upon which Maj. Tillard en- 
deavoring to collect our men again, many of which had made 
their escape, but the firing now began from Stewart's party, 
who also retreating before superior numbers precipitately fell 
in with the remainder of the picket, which was collected and 
forming on an eminence having a small valley in our front. 
Here Maj. Stewart having formed his men on our right made 
a line of about 200 yards, with a three-rail fence before us. 
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The fire now began general from left to right, at the distance 
of about 90 yards, for the space of half an hour, in the course 
of which time the enemy were more than once broke. They 
endeavored continually to force our front, but finding it im- 
possible, they extended their lines beyond our right, and 
doubling in at the same time pressing on in front with two 
pieces of artillery forced us from our fence, and finding it 
impossible to hold out against five times our numbers with • 
the advantage of artillery, it was thought advisable to sur- 
render. Our loss in killed was incredible, not exceeding five 
men. That of the enemy uncertain to me, but was informed 
by one of their officers that they had killed and wounded 
about 20, among whom Lieut.-Col. Durgan and Maj. Barren 
were slain. The enemy acknowledged we made a brave de- 
fence, and were surprised at the smallness of our party when 
they saw us come in. Our number taken in action, and on the 
road that had not come up through fatigue was about 260, of 
whom 22 were officers. Our usage was rather cruel than other- 
wise from this to the 28th inst., having never eaten but four 
times in seven days, and lodging two nights in the open field, 
without blankets or the least kind of shelter from the weather. 
On Saturday the 23d, we were delivered to the Hanspac [An- 
spach ?] guard, the officers of whom behaved with the utmost 
politeness to us, and showed a tenderness which the British 
seemed strangers to. On Sunday we were put on board a 
ship and transported to New York, where we were landed the 
next morning, and conducted to the city hall through a mul- 
titude of insulting spectators. "We remained in this place 
until the 28th inst., when we removed to Frankfort Street on 
parol, with the liberty of said street being 200 yards in length. 
Here we continued upon two-thirds allowance until the 4th 
Nov., when we were removed to Long Island to flatlands, upon 
condition that we would pay our board. Nothing material 
happened until the 27th Nov., when the appearance of part 
of the American Army on Staten Island caused such fears in 
the General commanding New York as to determine him for 
our better safety to remove us on board a ship. Accordingly 
two transports being ready, we were the next day put on 
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board under guard, being in numbers about 255. Here we 
expected a greater hardship than we had yet undergone, hav- 
ing a scant allowance of provisions, and badly cooked as rea- 
sonably may be supposed for the want of materials to do it 
with, there being but one fire and one kettle to a ship, which 
being fixed on the deck, rendered it very difficult to cook at 
all. On Wednesday, which happened very often at this 
season of the year, on account of bannard days, 1 as they term 
it, we drew musty oaten meal. "When we could spare time 
from the cittel, we used to pass the evenings in walking the 
deck, and playing a game at whist, and sometimes with danc- 
ing on the quarter deck, as some of the gentlemen were per- 
formers on the violin. Our evenings were generally ended 
in singing, which always began upon blowing out the light, 
immediately after turning into our berths. Our situation 
here was truly pitiable on many accounts, but more especially 
of provisions, which being altogether salt, without any kind 
of vegetables, must infallibly have brought on sickness and 
disorder had we stayed long on board. But the General'3 
fears in regard to the prisoners having subsided, on the twelfth 
day of our confinement he issued orders that we should return 
to Long Island, and accordingly on the 10th Dec. we relanded 
at Brooklyn. During our confinement, Cols. Rollins, Living- 
ston, and Maj. Stewart 2 found means to elude the vigilance 
of the guard, and make their escape in a boat from alongside 
the ship Martel. 

1 Banyan days; those on which no meat is issued to sailors. — Grose's 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 

2 Major Jack Stewart, of Maryland ; an account of his escape will be found 
in Qraydon's Memoirs, page 314, Phila. 1846. 



